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Every Other Sunday. 


A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE. 
BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


DON’T want to go,” 
said Agnes. “ Usually 
I visit them every week ; 
but —” 

“But since I have 
been ill, less worthy 
people have been neg- 
lected,’’ finished Grace. 

“Don’t speak in that 
way,” remonstrated 
“The idea is intolerable that 


Agnes, warmly. 
you should compare yourself with those wretched 
tenement-house people, or my feelings in coming 
to see you, my dearest friend, with visiting people 


for whom I care nothing. Besides, I have not 
done a thing for you, except to run in with the 
news; and that was merely a pleasure.”’ 

“I’m grateful for the things you knew how to 
leave undone,” answered Grace, half laughing, 
half serious. “You refrained from inquiring 
about every harrowing detail of my illness, —- and 
there was a time when I resented any one say- 
ing, ‘How do you do?’ for it seemed to me that 
he was trying to probe my feelings. You did not 
send me an ‘Ode on Immortality,’ like Aunt 
Mabel, when I was suffering so intensely that the 
idea of Time was insupportable; nor have you 
deluged me with Frances Ridley Havergal, or 
talked about ‘patience’ and ‘resignation.’ I’m 
not making light of all that, but — but the others 
did not care,” went on Grace, only the earnest- 
ness in her yoice now. ‘“ You brought me ‘ Life’ 
and the fashion papers; but something went with 
them that helped me more than the sweetest words 
of the most gifted writers.”” 

“If you were glad to see me, I was glad to 
come,” said Acnes, simply. She was never ana- 
lytical in her feelings toward her friend. They 
were not at all “‘complex,’”’ as her sentiments and 
relations toward other people commonly were. 
What was it that straightened and simplified 
everything she did where Grace was concerned ? 
Aones Thayer was given to self-analysis, to the 
weighing of one duty against another, and to a 
careful review of motives. 

“Jt is six weeks since I have been to this 
‘tenement house,’ ” she went on presently ; ‘‘and I 
am prepared to find that the whole family — there 
are four, boys and girls —are ill and out of work. 
Of course I cannot prevent their having the 
‘orip’ and colds; or barrels rolling on their feet, 
and something unpleasant the matter with their 
eyes, — when all other ills fail, there is always 
something disagreeable to see and hear about 
their eyes, — which was the list of calamities that 
greeted me after my visit to New York. But 
fate seems waiting for me fo turn my back, to 
pounce upon that unlucky family with every in- 
genuity of misfortune and illness. Besides, it is 
a characteristic of the New England woman that 
she demand some result from her labors; and in 
my ‘visiting’ the question persistently obtrudes 
itself, sternly, scoffingly, sometimes” — Agnes 
hesitated — “longingly, ‘To what end?’ and the 
answer is usually a prompt, ‘ None whatever.’ ” 


She had left the bright sunny streets, and pass- 
ing through the region of cheap lodging-houses, 
reached the tenement-house district. 

“Just what I expected! ’’ was her inward com- 
ment, following the first glance around the kitchen; 
it. was living-room and bedroom -— for a part of 
the family —as well. Wrapping-paper strewed 
the floor; the fire was out in the rusty stove, upon 


which was a teapot and a cracked teacup, partly 
filled with an inky fluid. A portion of a baker’s 
loaf of bread was on the table, still laden with 
the unwashed breakfast-dishes. A girl with un- 
kempt hair, and a shawl wrapped about her 
shoulders, had risen from the broken-down hair- 
cloth sofa. 

** You are out of work ?” questioned Agnes, 
with the prescience of the experienced, 

“The doctor says I must n’t go back to the 
shop for another month,” the girl wound up her 
dismal recital; “an’ I don’ know as I’ll be able 
to then. Ido feel awful bad,” with the apathy 
characteristic of the poor. 

“A convalescent hospital is the place for you,” 
pronounced Agnes ‘ Will you go?” knowing 
that a “hospital,” in the eyes of the poor, is a 
place of dark and unhallowed practices, where 
unfeeling old doctors and ignorant young ones cut 
off the heads and legs of such unfortunates as can 
be beguiled therein. So it was to her surprise 
that Maggie consented. 

“Tt could not have come at a worse time,’’ re- 
flected Agnes; her mind reverting to the tea on 
the morrow, the reception, and the class in politi- 
cal economy on the day following. And there 
was Alice Bartlett’s luncheon Thursday! But 
between her own pleasure and the duty of caring 
for Maggie there could be no hesitation. - She 
even heroically stifled the sigh that accompanied 
the sacrifice. 

Maggie did indeed look “awful bad,’’ with her 
drawn face and bloodless lips. I] in that miser- 
able kitchen ! Agnes’ thoughts reverted to the 
room she had just left.. As she had said, there was 
nothing in common between Grace and this girl; 
it jarred upon her that even in her involuntary 
thoughts she should associate the two together. 

One Sunday afternoon came to her mind. She 
had stopped to see Grace on her way to church. 
Social pleasures weighed lightly with Agnes 
Thayer, compared with the intellectual enjoy- 
ment of the week, — that of listening to the great 
preacher, who sometimes almost made her feel 
that there was something better worth having 
than even well-balanced intellectual gifts, and 
better worth living by than a lofty perception of 
what was required of one in his habit toward 
others; a something that would solve the daily 
problems, and put an end to the tiresome analysis 
of duty and motive. 

Grace had said, “Don’t go; stay with me!”’ 
and there had been no thought of sacrifice in 
Agnes’ ready compliance. She had not asked 
herself then, “To what end?’’ though presently 
Grace fell asleep, and with the egotism of illness 
did not even thank her friend for giving up the 
sermon for her sake. 

It was hard to be ill. Maggie was about 
Grace’s age, When Agnes spoke again, the two 
girls were curiously entangled in her thoughts. 
She was scarcely conscious of what she said, — 
some trivial remark on the appearance of the 
streets on her way thither; but the motive that 
had lain beneath her lightest chat with Grace was 
somehow infused into her present words. Uncon- 
sciously to her, something of the abundance of 
that which she had brought to the bedside of her 
friend overflowed into the miserable kitchen. 

She aroused herself presently to a sense of her 
duties. She had been wasting her time; perhaps 
encouraging Maggie Sullivan to an interest in 
those frivolous topics that were unbecoming, nay, 
injurious, to one in her station in life. She gave 
her an order on the Diet Kitchen, and some sen- 
sible advice about her cold. Miss Thayer was an 
admirable ‘ visitor.” The present occasion af- 


forded her more satisfaction than usual, for she 
had actually done something; the verb “to do” 
being the Alpha and Omega of the New England 
woman. 

It was this thought that cheered her through 
the following week ; that helped to reconcile her 
to the breaking of engagements; nerved her to 
interviews with committees and explanations to 
doctors ; guided her hand in letters to east, west, 
north, and south; and lightened her steps-in her 
tramps from one part of the city to another, in 
quest of an abiding-place for the obliging conva- 
lescent. It rained all that week, too, and her 
best French kid boots and a gown were added to 
the list of sacrifices. It was not till Saturday 
that a vacant place was found for the object of 
her energetic charity. 

It was with a triumphant sense of success that 
she splashed through the mud and ice to which 
twenty-four hours of alternate thaw and freeze 
had reduced the streets. ‘ 

The room was full of steam from the kettle that 
was boiling with senseless persistency on the red- 
hot stove. Maggie was sitting by the window, 
without energy — or sense, thought the visitor — 
to clear the mist from the dingy panes. Perhaps 
she was too accustomed to viewing the world of 
dray-carts and liquor-teams and meanly dressed 
people through a fog, to care. 

“You can go to the hospital at once,’’ finished 
Miss Thayer. 

“JT don’t think I’ll go,” returned Maggie, with 
a cheerfulness that under the circumstances was 
exasperating. Then, in a burst of excitement, 
she went on: ‘‘I’ve been down town, and I 
saw the shop-windows. An’ I went to see Miss 
MacFinnigan’s sealskin sacque, —the lady what 


was voted the prize for being the most popular . 


saleslady in Boston; an’ I’m going back to work 
Monday !”” : 

“Of course I did not express my wrath, — 
though language would have failed me had I 
tried! ’’? wound up Agnes’ recital to Grace. 


‘** She went to the joiner’s to get him a coffin, 
And when she came back, the dog was a-laughin’,’ ” 


quoted Grace, with a malicious twinkle. “ Poor 


old Mother Hubbard!” 

“T never realized before what must have been 
the crowning touch of that estimable old lady’s 
misfortunes,” answered Agnes. ‘‘ Not even the 
pinch of poverty, felt by the discovery of the bare 
cupboard, could have compared with the experi- 
ence of finding her best energies trifled with, her 
sympathies ruthlessly trampled upon. What 
have I to show for a wasted week?” 

“Was it wasted, I wonder?” (It was said after 
a pause, in which Grace had been thinking and 
Agnes absorbed in the question that so often con- 
fronted her, “Is it worth while?”) ‘The end 
was reached, — which was, that she should be 
able to return to work.” 

‘¢ But not through my endeavors. It was Miss 
MacFinnigan’s sealskin sacque that revived her. 
I think there was nothing the matter with her, 
anyway, but despondency and bad air.” 

“T could not understand if I had not lain here 
so long,’’ went on Grace, slowly. “ But — but it 
seems to me that it is just the spirit of the action 
that makes all the difference, — that makes things 
seem worth while or wasted. Work that is done 
for love’s sake, for Christ’s sake, will always have 
its results, whether we see them or not. Did n’t 
your visit cheer her and bring about the tonic 
influence —funny as it was—of that sealskin 
sacque and the fresh air ?”’ 

“T wonder =" 


But Agnes got no further, _ She reviewed all the 
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work, —the sacrifices on the one side and the few 
trifling words on the other, Could it be that it 
was not what one said or did, but the spirit of 
the word or deed that made the difference? And 
was that spirit summed up in those three words, 
“ Por love’s sake ’’ ? 


EVANGELINE’S MISSION. 


BY HELEN M. HARMER. 


ANSY had been reading 
so much lately about 
the homeless, friend- 
less children in Lon- 
don that she longed 
very much to do 
something to help 
them. With a sigh 
she put away the 
last number of “Our 
Weekly,” and went 
upstairs to confide her troubles to her dear friend 
and confidante, Evangeline. 

Now, Evangeline was only a doll, given to 
Pansy on her last birthday by kind Uncle John; 
but then she was so beautiful, so different from 
most dolls! Her large, deep blue eyes had such 
an earnest look in them, her pretty mouth was at 
once so sweet and so sad, that Pansy felt sure 
if Evangeline could have spoken she would have 
told a very sad story. 

Taking her doll in her arms, Pansy went over 
to her favorite seat,—a lounge under an open 
window. ‘Dear Evangeline,’ she said, gently 
brushing the silken curls, “ how I wish you could 
speak, and tell me why you look so sad !” 

Then she propped Evangeline up in front of 
her, and closed her own eyes for just a minute. 

When she opened them, she gave a little start 
of surprise. Evangeline was sitting just where 
she had put her, but on her pretty pink cheeks 
were two large, round tears. 

“Evangeline!” she cried, in wonder. 
erying?”’ 

“ Yes,’ replied a deep, bell-toned voice, that 
could have come from no one but Evangeline. 
‘““T am sorry you saw me cry. I thought you 
were asleep.”’ 

“Oh, no!” answered Pansy, forgetting her 
surprise in delight. ‘‘I had no idea that you 
could speak and understand what was said. Now, 
will you tell me why you are so unhappy ?” 

“J think I had better not,” replied the sweet 
voice. ‘ You would only think me ungrateful.” 

“Tndeed, I would not,’’ said Pansy, warmly. 
‘*T know you have something on your mind. 
Please tell me what it is.” 

‘* Well,” answered Evangeline, brushing away 
her tears, “I am unhappy because I have a mis- 
sion in the world and no chance of fulfilling it.” 

“ A mission! ” casped Pansy. “ A doll witha 
mission! What do you mean?” 

‘¢T see nothing so very surprising in that,” said 
Evangeline, rather coldly. ‘“ Flowers, birds, and 
insects have their missions ; why not dolls, pray ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Pansy, rather taken 
aback. “I beg your pardon, if I said anything 
rude; but it seems so strange. What is your 
mission, please ?” 

“¢T will tell you my story,” said Evangeline, 
“and then you will understand better. 

“ The first thing I remember was lying on my 
back on a table in a large factory. People were 
passing to and fro, inspecting the different dolls. 
After a little while I was taken up, with a num- 
ber of other dolls, and packed in a large case. 


“ You 


ht to. 


, They put so much straw between us that we could 


not speak ; but fortunately I soon fell asleep, and 
when I awoke the case was being unpacked be- 
hind the counter of a large fancy store. We 
were all piled up on top of one another; and 
when the man had finished, he took the case and 
went away. 

‘« Presently out of the room behind the store 
came the sweetest old lady I have ever seen. 
Silver curls nestled around her kind face like a 
pretty frame to a prettier picture. : 

‘«<¢ These poor dolls!’ she said. ‘* How care- 
less of John to pile them up like this!’ And she 
began to separate us. 

“When she came to me, the lady took me 
up and examined me carefully, smiling sweetly as 
she did so. ‘Do you know that you are very 
beautiful, she said kindly, ‘and that I have a 
mission for you ?’ 

‘*T felt a little surprised, but I waited patiently 
for her to explain. 

“¢ Yes,’ she continued, ‘I sent for the most 
beautiful doll that could be made, to give to some 
poor little children who have never had a doll in 
their lives, Rich children are always provided 
with costly toys and playthings. Kind relatives 
and friends spend time and money in searching 
for fresh amusement for them. The dolls who 
live with them are well dressed and. cared for ; 
they lead easy but useless lives. Now, for you 
there is a higher and a nobler one. It will be 
your lot to take sunshine and joy to little ones 
who do not know what happiness means, —- chil- 
dren whose lives have known nothing more beau- 
tiful than the squalid cellar they live in. You 
may be sure they will love you far better than the 
children who have so many other things to care 
for. You will have a hard, self-sacrificing life. 
Dear, dirty little fingers may tanele your soft 
curls, and rub the color from your cheeks; lips 
that have never known kisses may press yours 
more often than you care for, — but what will it 
matter? Beauty is a great teacher; and you may 
lead them to better thoughts and deeds than they 
would know without you. Are you glad to go on 
this mission ?’ 

“Glad! Iwas so deeply touched by what she 
said that I could only sob out in broken words 
my gratitude for being chosen to such a mission. 
But the kind old lady understood, and told mea 
great deal about the poor children in whom she was 
so interested, Then she put on me a snowy-white 
dress, with a simple ribbon for a sash, and prom- 
ised to take me to my new home the next day. 

“Tn the morning I awoke, and watched the 
door for my kind friend; but, alas, I did not see 
her. Others came in and out, speaking in hushed 
voices; and from their remarks I learned that the 
old lady was very ill. 

“No one took any notice of me that day; but 
on the next a lady with a cold, hard face came 
behind the counter, and began to dress the dolls. 
When she saw me, she tossed up her head, and 
said, ‘ This doll would sell for twice the money, if 
decently dressed.’ And she took laces and silks, 
and in less than an hour IJ was so stylishly attired 
that when I passed a mirror I hardly knew 
myself.” 

*¢ But why did you not tell her that you were 
not to be sold?” inquired Pansy, in surprise. 

‘‘What would have been the use?” replied 
Evangeline, scornfully. “She had no wish to 
help her fellow-creatures; and I thought that you 
knew that we dolls can only talk to those having 
very fine feelings and wide sympathies.” 

“ Oh!” said Pansy, not feeling quite sure what 
was the right thing to say. 


** Soon after,” continued Evangeline, ‘ your 
uncle bought me. Now perhaps you can under- 
stand why I am sad when I think of the good 
I might be doing, instead of being here where I 
am not needed.” 

‘‘T don’t think it is very nice of you to say so,” 
said Pansy, feeling deeply hurt at Evangeline’s 
great desire to be away. ‘‘I am sure I have 
loved you more than any doll I ever had. I spent 
all last month’s pocket-money on that nice crib I 
bought you; and I have always been so careful of 
you. I never pull your hair when I curl it, or 
take you near the fire, because that might spoil 
your complexion ; and | have loved you so much 
that it does seem hard you should want to get 
away.” 

What answer Evangeline would have made 
Pansy never knew, for at that moment a loud 
noise awoke her from her strange dream; and 
when she was sufficiently awake to look about, 
she saw Evangeline lying full length on the fluor, 
and her mother opening the door. 

**Oh, Mother,” eried Pansy, picking up her 
doll, ‘‘T have had the strangest dream you ever 
heard of !” 

“Tt is indeed a wonderful dream,” said Mrs. 
Dallas, when Pansy had finished telling it. 
“You had better tell it to Cousin Amy, who is 
waiting for you downstairs.” 

So Pansy hastened down to the drawing-room, 
where she found a ready listener. : 

‘A beautiful dream, I think,” said Cousin 
Amy, ‘‘if it teaches you to care for and be kind 
to other children who have not your advantages.” 

‘¢ But I have been thinking about them all the 
morning,” said Pansy; ‘‘and perhaps that was 
the reason I dreamed about them.” 

“Most likely,?? said Cousin Amy. ‘But I 
came to-day to see if you had any pocket-money 
to help me buy something for a poor little girl 
who has just been taken to the Lakeside Home. 
Think, Pansy ; she is only seven, and will perhaps 
never be able to move without help, even if she 
lives to be an old woman. Don’t you think, dear, 
we should all try to make her sad life happier?” 

A sudden licht flashed into Pansy’s eyes. 

“¢¢ Cousin Amy,” she cried, with a little catch 
in her voice, ‘‘ suppose I send Evangeline to fulfil 
her mission?” 

Cousin Amy looked at the eager little face 
fondly. ‘I know you love your doll very much, 
darling. You might find another you could spare 
better.”’ 

But Pansy shook her head. ‘‘ No,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘if Tgive any, and Mother will let me, it 
shall be Evangeline. It would cost me nothing to 
give another, and I would rather give the best.” 

Cousin Amy kissed Pansy lovingly ; and they 
went to consult Mrs. Dallas, who decided that 
Uncle John would not mind his present being 
parted with. So they agreed to visit the Home 
the next day. 

The following morning Cousin Amy and Pansy, 
with Evangeline dressed in her best clothes, went 
to visit the little sufferer, —a fragile child, with 
a wan, white face and heavy dark eyes. 

‘“‘Gracie, dear,” whispered Cousin Amy, as 
she took the feverish little hand in her own cool 
one, ‘‘I have brought some one to see you.”’ 

The sick girl turned slowly and wearily; but 
her face brightened as she caught sight of Pansy 
and the doll. 

‘¢ Here, Gracie,’ said Pansy, kindly, “I have 
brought this doll for you; and I hope you will 
love her very much.” 

The child put out both hands to take it, but 
did not utter a sound. Her pale face flushed, 
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her dark eyes filled with tears, while she gazed 
at the doll in speechless joy and’ wonder. 

‘© Oh, dear,” she sobbed at last, ‘‘she is so 
pretty she makes me cry.” 

Pansy needed no greater tribute to her favorite. 
She kissed the little girl, and with less heartache 
than she had thought possible showed her how to 
dress and undress the doll. 

When they had said good-by, Pansy turned at 
the door for a last look. Gracie lay back on her 
pillow with an expression of perfect content on 
her face. And Evangeline? Was it fancy, or did 
she really smile gratefully at her former mistress ? 

Evangeline proved a source of joy to all the 
children in the Home, whom she visited in turn; 
but her new owner, although she lent her will- 
ingly, always gave a little sigh of relief when she 
had her safely back in her arms again. 

Surely Evangeline had plenty of chance to 
fulfil her mission. 


WHAT BECAME OF A LAZY CRAB. 
BY ELIZA CHESTER. 


aj) NCE upon a time there was a 
crab who could swim. He had 
a oreat many charming little 
swimming-feet for the purpose. 
I call them charming, because 
thev were very delicate, and 
bordered with neat fringes. 

At last, one day, he said to himself: “ Why 
should I take the trouble to swim? If I walk 
about, it is as much as one well-bred crab can be 
expected to do.’’ 

So forthwith he left off swimming. He tucked 
his fine swimming-feet snugly under his body, 
where they would not be in the way while he 
crawled along the beach just below the water’s 
edge. When a beautiful ereen wave came skim- 
ming along, he hardly took the trouble to poke 
his little eyes out of their peep-holes to see that 
it was beautiful. He only said, — 

“Swimming is hard work, and I am elad I 
have given it up. Ican get enough to eat without 
swimming.’’ : 

By-and-by he noticed that his pretty swimming- 
feet were growing more and more slender and 
weak. He looked at them critically, and said to 
himself, — 

‘*‘ How much more refined they look than they 
used! I don’t believe I could swim with them 
now if I should try ; but I always thought swim- 
ming was a rather low pursuit. Can any one tell 
me what is the use of working hard and fichting 
the waves when one has enough to eat without the 
trouble? I hope I am wise enough to know that 
we live to eat.” : 

After a while, as is the custom of crabs, he 
grew so large that he burst out of his shell; and 
then for a while he was very soft and helpless. 
His brothers and sisters who had lost their shells 
waited patiently for new ones to grow; but that 
was not his way. 

“Oh, dear,” he said, “it is dangerous to be 
without a shell.” And he saw just before him a 
fine large natica, walking along with her house 
on her back, as snails like to do. ‘Ah, if I only 
had a house like that to protect me!” he said ; 
and as he looked discontentedly about him, what 
should he see but an empty shell just like the one 
the natica had carried on her back. Then he 
tried to get into it. The boys on the beach 
laughed till they cried to see his manceuvres. 
How he pulled and pushed and twisted and 
turned! And then at last he had to back into it, 
stowing away his attenuated swimming-feet at the 


top, but keeping his sharp claws and bright eyes 
just outside the door, so that he could be prepared 
for everything going on about him. 

“What a gifted crab I am!” he said to him- 
self; and he looked with lofty satisfaction at his 
brothers and sisters, who were still unprotected. 

A long time passed by. The crab grew prouder 
and prouder. He could get enough to eat by 
merely putting his head out of his shell and using 


his sharp claws; and if any enemy came near ~ 


him, he could draw back, and find himself in 
safety. But by-and-by there came an enemy he 
could not resist. This was a boy, who caught 
up the shell, and said, ‘‘ Hello! this is a queer 
natica!” And in spite of all the poor frightened 
crab could do the boy dragged him out by main 
force. 

‘*Upon my word,”’ said the boy, ‘‘he looks like 
a crab. But he can’t be a crab; he is too soft and 
flabby and good-for-nothing.”’ 

“ Besides,’’ said another boy, “he has n’t any 
shell worth speaking of. Who ever saw a crab 
without any carapace?” 

The poor creature had a carapace, to be sure ; 
but it had no strength or brilliancy like the shells 
that had grown on the backs of his brothers and 
sisters. And, lo! the swimming-feet had disap- 
peared altogether, except that here and there 
were queer little projections which helped to hold 
him into the shell. Most of the walking-feet were 
vone too; and those that were left were one- 
sided and deformed. ‘The great claws were 
there, because they had been in constant use; but 
almost the only power left to the lazy crab was 
the power of eating. 

“What a fright!” cried the boy. “He must 
belong to the very lowest class of crabs.” 

It was bitter to the crab to hear this. He 
longed to be able to speak, and explain how it 
was, — that he was really a most aristocratic kind 
of crab; that it was his superiority to other crabs 
which prevented him from working for a living. 
He had enough to eat ; why should any reason- 
able being work under such circumstances? And 
what if he had lost his bright carapace and his 
pretty swimming-feet ? He was all the more 
aristocratic. Are rich people expected to be 
handsome too? If they have a fine house, is n’t 
that enough ? 

So the hermit crab went on to his dying day, 
and never repented of his sins, but was proud of 
his faults. 

Ts this all true ? 

It is not positively known, for the crab does 
not speak our language ; but the great men say 
it might have happened. Perhaps not all at once, 
to one crab; but in course of time, as each little 
erab grew up lazier than his father, this pecu- 
liarity of conformation, or malformation, became 
confirmed. 


@Open Leaves trom Nature’s Wook. 


CURIOUS FLOWERS. 


‘BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


g)I’ has been said that some faces, 
in arrangement of features 
and general expression, bear a 
strong resemblance to animals. 
However that may be, I can 
testify that a marked semblance 
to living objects is to be found 
in some specimens of vegetable life. Who has 
ever gazed at a vase of pansies without beholding 
sweet little lady-faces in many of the blossoms? 


'.More striking than these are the resemblances 
I wish to tell you about. 

If you are so fortunate as to be in the country 
the last of August, look beside the road, in 
damp places cr near brooks, and you will doukt- 
less see a plant, two feet in height, ‘bearing 
a spike of white or pinkish blossoms. Examine 
a blossom closely. 

Two white, gaping lips, through whose open- - 
ing can be seen two hideous teeth, make one 
sure he has found the Snake-head, or, less fit- 
tingly called, the Turtle-head. The former name 
is well adapted to the plant; for one almost re- 
coils at the sight, so closely does this flower re- 
semble the head of our hated enemy in ficld 
and pasture, 

I was once quite startled, while visiting a 
large hot-house, at beholding a few feet from 
me what to all appearances was a miniature 
flamingo, resting on one leg. A close examina- 
tion revealed the following: In plants like the 
calla-lily the blossom consists of a long slender 
yellow centre-piece, called the spadix, and a white 
cup-like leaf surrounding it, known as the spathe. 
In the case of the blossom I am describing, the 
cup-like leaf or spathe was a bright scarlet, and 
more nearly flat than in the calla, thus forming 
the body of the bird, while the spadix was very 
long and bent at the top, giving the appearance 
of ahead. The manner in which the whole was 
poised on the stem gave the one-legged position 
to which I alluded. 

Less striking, perhaps, in its fanciful resem- . 
blance to a bird is the tall climbing plant known 
as Canary Bird. ‘The charming little blossom is 
just the color of our caged pet; and two of its 
petals being larger than the others give the ap- 
pearance of a bird with wings half expanded. 

Some species of the plant Medicago are culti- 
vated for their curious seed-vessels. In one case 
these closely resemble a snail-shell in its coils and 
curves. The Hedge-hog variety, as its name sig- 
nifies, is no less interesting, as it bristles all over 
with sharp points like the quills of the porcupine. 

It is always amusing to children to touch the 
leaves of the Sensitive Plant, and see them in- 
stantly begin to close, folding each tiny leaflet in 
a line till only a small strip of green remains. No 
inducement will make them unfold till the next 
day. 

Another very curious plant is to be found in 
the swamps and ditches of North Carolina. It 
differs from the foregoing specimens in that its 
peculiarity is not in its blossom or fruit, but in the 
human propensity it exhibits. Not content with 
the food its neighbors receive from air and water, 
it asks and demands animal food,—nay, more 
than this, it assumes the function of the spider 
by enticing and capturing its prey. On the edge 
of the leaf are’a number of bristles. On its upper 
surface are a few hairs. When the hairs are 
touched by an insect, the two sides of the leaf sud- 
denly shut together over the creature like a trap, 
the outside bristles interlace, and the poor insect 
inside is first squeezed to death, then the juices 
from its body are absorbed by the leaf; and after 
a time the bristles unlace, the leaf opens and is 
ready for another victim. This plant is known 
as the Venus Fly-Trap. Instances of curious 
traits in plants could be multiplied, but space 
forbids. 


DrrFicuttTies are God’s errands; and when we 
are sent upon them, we should esteem it a proof of 
God’s confidence. 

Tuer soul has no pillow on which to repose so soft 
and sweet as a good conscience. . ' a 
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Oh, heart of mine! be quieted, — 
God will give rest at evening-time. 


Look thou these earthly shades above, 
Where glory gleameth far and wide ; 
High over all is fadeless Love, — 
God doth give light at eventide. 
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Our Wetter-ox. 


Correct answers have been received from 
Almira W. Bates and Edward J. Hirsh. We 
should be glad to hear again from Master Bearin- 
ger, and think he must be able to tell some things 
of interest about the Soldiers’ Home in which he 
lives. To Master Oakley we send our sympathy, 
and also our commendation that he can be so 
regular at Sunday-school in spite of his asthma. 
We hope he will outgrow the painful disease. 
Children must remember to send answers with 
their puzzles, if they wish them printed. 


ETHEL’S CHRISTMAS. 


Ir was Christmas morning. Little Ethel Allen woke 
with a glad smile and a happy face, and ran to look in 
her stocking.. What was her surprise to see, just as she 
reached the door. Santa Claus filling it! 

“Oh,” said Ethel, ‘‘I thought you had filled my 
stocking, and had gone?’ 

“Ha, ha!’’ said Santa Claus. ‘So you thought 
I had gone, did you? Well, good-by, and a Merry 
Christmas to you.” 

Ethel looked at her stocking. It was so full that it 
could have stood alone, had ‘it been on the floor instead 
of hanging up. ‘I wonder what is in it,” she said. “TI 
will look.” She tip-toed across the room, and took down 
the stocking. A 

‘“Oh, how heavy itis!’ said she. She took out the 
first package. It was a horn of sugar-plums. The next 
was a heavy one. She opened it, and in it was an iron 
stove and cooking-utensils all complete. “ How nice!” 
evied Ethel. ‘It is just what L have been wanting all 
this time. Was not Santa good to give it to me!’’ The 
next was a doll, dressed in a pink calico dress and a 
kitchen apron, “‘to go with my stoye,’’ she said; ‘‘ how 
lovely! And the toe is stuffed with nuts and raisins,” 

Just then she noticed, standing near, a little dining- 


table, with a set of blue china dishes arranged for break- + 


fast. ‘ How did Santa Claus know just what I wanted ?” 
she thought. ‘And was not he good to bring them to 
me? I must dress now, for there is the breakfast-bell.” 

She dressed, and went down stairs, where another 
present awaited her. This one was ina large box, She 
litted the cover, and in it was a sleigh, painted a beautiful 
blue and gold. 

‘That is from Papa, is it not ?” she cried, as she saw 
him coming throeh the hall. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ Now run to Mamma for 
your cloak and hat, for Brother Willie is waiting to draw 
you to Cousin Annie’s.” : 

She did as she was bid; and Willie drew her to her 
cousin’s, where she spent a pleasant day. She returned 
in the evening tired but happy, and thinking that she 
never before had spent so pleasant a Christmas. 

ETHEL Cowan. 


ENIGMA XXVII. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 12, 13, 8, 11, is what makes us warm. 
My 4, 7, 1, is a water snake. 
My 3, 18, 8, 1, is a meat. 
My 11, 5, 6, is a weight. 
My 9, 2, is a denial. 
My 14, 10, 3, 7, is to wander. 
My whole, Jesus said 
Mary R. Hinman. 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 8, 2, 4, is a boy’s name. 

My 7 is a vowel. 

My 6, 2, 5, 9, is a part of the body. 

My 1, 7, 3, 9, is a part of the earth’s surface. 

My whole is the name of a society to which I 
belong. Hoek Wi 


ENIGMA XXIX. 
I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 5, 6, 7, is part of a hog. 
My 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 5, is part of a tree. 


My 12, 14, is a preposition. 

My 13, 1, is a note in music. 

My 8 is the twelfth letter of the alphabet. 

My 9 is a personal pronoun. 

My'‘whole is the name of one of our greatest men, 
ALFRED BRUNGER, 


BURIED CITIES. 


1. Ponto led once more the procession of dogs. 
2, James went to the garden very soon. 
3. In spring fields are green. 

4, Ned Alban yesterday went to Boston. 

5. To-day tons of hay are being drawn into the 
barn. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 10. 
Enigma XXV. George Washington. 
Knigma XX VI 

uniform, in which | fought my battles. 


A FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 
PARTY. 


BY ELLA F. STROELIN. 


ADIE ANDRAS was born 
on the Twenty-second of 
February, so her birthday 
is always celebrated. She 
likes to make believe that 
the bells are rung, the 
cannons fired, and schools closed just. on 
her account. 

On her last birthday Sadie was twelve 
years old. On that day her mamma said 
she might invite twelve of her school friends 
to spend the evening with her. A little 
entertainment was planned for the occasion, 
and a feast was served afterward. 

A cord was tied across one end of the 
room, and two sheets were hung on it. A 
stage was erected of boards placed across 
kitchen chairs and a wash-bench. The 
boards were covered over with sheets, so 
the roughness of the stage could not be 
seen. 

Sadie thought she knew all that was 
going on, but before the evening was over, 
she had had three good surprises. 

At last seven o’clock arrived, and a few 
minutes afterward, the door-bell rang. The 
little girl bounded to the door, and surprise 
number one was before her eyes. Twelve 
odd-looking little people, all covered with 
shawls and capes, stepped into the house. 
On removing their wraps, they showed them- 
selves dressed in old-fashioned or fancy 
costumes. Each had a doll; and even the 
dolls were either queer themselves, or were 
dressed in a peculiar manner. 

There was little Marguerite Sargent, who 
had on a high, stately cap, hair rolled up in 
front (naturally white, so there was no need 
of powder), dress cut low in front. V-shaped, 
with white illusion lace arrangement about 
the neck ;* black dress, of course. You have 
probably guessed already that she was 
“Martha Washington.” Her brother Sidney, 
a dignified, silent boy, dressed just like the 
pictures of George Washington, imperson- 
ated the great general. He had long white 


Let me die in my old American 


curly hair like his sister’s, tied in a cue. 
down his back. How becoming to the 
pretty boy were the velvet coat, knee- 
breeches, and buckle-shoes! Hé acted his 
character well, and was very gallant to his 
lady wife. ‘‘ Lady Washington’s” doll was 
really one of those of the ‘olden times.” 
Its name was *‘ Hildegarde ;” and a funny- 
looking thing it was; it must have been 
sixty years old, as it belonged to the make- 
believe little “ general’s”” great-grandmother 
when she was a child. The head was made 
of wood, the body of cloth. There was a 
silly expression on its face, and you could 
not help laughing at it, had you seen it. It 
had on a low-necked, short-waisted dimity 
dress; its arms and neck were not at all 
beautiful. 

A dark-eyed boy named Harry Bradley, 
and his sweet little fair haired sister Emily, 
played they were the Marquis de Lafayette 
and ‘‘lady.” They were. very Frenchy in 
their style, especially the “lady.” who wore 
her hair in very high puffs (powdered, 
of course), had on a_ lavender-colored 
silk dress with long train, white lace in 
the neck and sleeves, and sparkling jewels 
in her hair and lace. Her doll was rather 
old, and had a plaster-of-Paris head and 
a pink cloth body. I suppose it was meant 
to be flesh-colored; but it was nearer the 
color of a tea rose than any flesh I ever 
saw. The face had an ugly sallow com- 
plexion, and parts of it were rubbed off. 
However, if had on a royal purple velvet 
dress, embroidered with gold thread ; open- 
work stockings and ankle-ties adorned her 
legs and feet. 

Among the distinguished guests were 
two fair-haired twin sisters named Irene 
and Inez Corcilius. Their name and ap- 
pearance proved them to belong to an old 
Roman family. They represented old- 
fashioned flowers. Irene was a violet, and 
Inez a beautiful cornflower. ‘They were 
literally covered with tissue-paper petals 
that were like the flowers they pretended 
to be; also green leaves that were just 
the right shape and color were scattered 
among the petals. Irene had a tiny parasol, 
just like a violet leaf, to hide her blushing | 
face. You know the violet was always 
known to hide under her leaves. 

Inez was deCorated with delicate fringes of 
light-blue tissue, and was named “ Bluette” 
for her pretty costume. Their dolls had 
Parian marble heads, arms, and feet, and 
were a boy and girl dressed to represent a 
tiny ‘* George Washington and Wife.” — 

Alberta and Ralph Oliver were dainty 
little ‘+ old folks” of long ago. You ought 
to have seen how bent over and aged they, 
appeared. They had to lead each other by 
the hand all the evening, as they were too 
feeble to walk around alone. Alberta had 
a rag doll almost as big as herself; her 
grandmother made it. 

Alice Snitjer and Bernice Jocelyn were 
bright, pretty girls, —one a blonde, the other — 
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centre for the gorgeous flower. 


tainment began. 
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a gypsy-looking brunette. Bernice, the little 
brownie, was a sunflower. Her dark face 
and bright black eyes made an appropriate 
Bright 
orange-colored petals were fastened around 
her head. Her sleeves hung like large sun- 
flower leaves. The dress-skirt seemed to 
be layers of golden flower-petals and green 
deaves. There was a tiny sunflower on each 
of her slippers. 

Alice was a poppy. A beautiful red cap 
covered with poppies adorned her head, a 
bunch of white poppies on each shoulder, 
red and white poppies at the neck and 
waist, and a garland of poppies hung from 
the waist diagonally down the skirt. The 
four flower girls were called, “‘ Washington’s 
Bouquet.” Bernice and Alice had boy dolls 
dressed to represent General Putnam and 
Paul Revere. 

I must not forget Miss Lillian Wood, who 
pretended to be a little ‘*‘ Quaker lady from 
Philadelphia.” She said thee and thy in a 
very quaint way ; and her gray suit and bon- 
net looked as I suppose those who came 
from England with William Penn were 
dressed. She was so little that the prim 
clothes were very funny on her. She was 
one of the most interesting characters pres- 
ent. Her doll was also a Quaker. 

But the little Revolutionary soldier boy 
named Guy Maxfield was a very pompous, 
straight-looking lad, with three-cornered 
hat, bag of shot, rifle over his shoulder, 
etc. He kept very still, walked with his 
head way up in the air (he was only four 
years old), as stiff as though he could not 
bend it if he tried. His doll was a wooden- 
soldier toy. 

The children told Sadie their play-names, 
and she ushered them into the parlor, and 
airily introduced them to the older members 
of the family. They all had a social time 
until eight o’clock, when some of the 
mammas and papas arrived. In a few min- 
utes Sadie retired behind the curtain; and 
when the little tea-bell tingled, the enter- 
Grandpapa had charge. 

The first number announced was ‘* The 
Flower of the Family ;” and what do you 
suppose it was? Nothing but a barrel of 
flour. Everybody laughed, of course. 

Grandpa called out No.2 in a tragic 
tone, —‘‘Cain and Abel!” Do you think 
it was a scene of murder? No, only a cane 
and a bell lying innocently on a table. 

The third number of the programme was 
called “ The Wish.” As the curtain parted, 
a beggarly-looking child, all covered over 
with an old shawl, stood in front of the 
stage. Behind her was a doubled-up tiny 
old woman, leaning on a crooked stick. 
The beggar sighed, sobbed a little, and 
finally stamped her little feet, saying in 
despair, “Oh, dear! I wish I were a fairy!” 
Instantly the old woman lifted her stick 
(it proved to be a magic wand), and touch- 
ing the girl’s head, said. “ Be one, my dear.” 
The shawl] fell off, and there stood Sadie, 


as much like a fairy as you can possibly 
imagine. She had on the lightest of dainty 
green Swiss muslin dresses covered with 
ruffles, and she looked as light and airy as 
though she could fly. A wreath of flowers 
was around her head, a string of them over 
her shoulders and about her waist. Irene 
Corcilius took her seat at the piano (of 
course this was planned beforehand) and 
played a sweet little minuet of Beethoven’s, 
which Sadie danced in a very graceful 
manner. I need not tell you that this 
number had to be repeated. 

The fourth and last item was a charade 
in three parts. Nobody was to guess until 
the whole word was enacted. Scene first 
consisted of a washtub, and Sadie with 
sleeves rolled up scrubbing dolls’ clothes 
as hard as she could on the washboard. 
After a great deal of rubbing, rinsing, 
wringing, and shaking, she hung them on 
a line that was stretched between two 
chairs. 

Scene second was a great bag of some- 
thing heavy that several tried to lift, but did 
not succeed in doing. One said she was 
sure it weighed 2,000 pounds ; another said 
she thought it weighed 2,240 pounds, or a 
long ton. 

The curtain parted for the third scene of 
the charade; and there stood little Sidney 
Sargent dressed in his George Washington 
suit. 

Of course everybody could guess that the 
word Washington had been acted. 

The entertainment being over, Grandma 
invited them all to her old-fashioned treat. 
The children marched in couples to the 
dining-room, and a funny feast met their 
eyes. 

In the centre of the table was the queer- 
est birthday cake you ever saw. It seemed 
to be an immense doughnut with a large 
hole in the middle of it, which was filled 
with a bouquet of fresh-cut roses and pinks 
(these came from the hot-house, of course). 
The cake was covered with sugar-plums, or 
in other words, sugared caraway-seed, some 
pink and some white. Around the cake was 
a circle of burning wax candles of different 
colors. 

On two great platters at each side of the 
cake were striped candy-baskets with han- 
dles, just big enough to hold an orange, 
which each contained. Two cake-baskets 
were full of cookies made in the shapes of 
boys and girls, cats, dogs, elephants, ete. ; 
they were also adorned with candied cara- 
way-seeds. 

Other attractive dainties were mince 
turnovers, cranberry tarts, gilded walnuts, 
molasses peppermint-drops, white sticks of 
sugar and vinegar candy, and red candy 
animals. By the side of each plate was a 
tiny copper hatchet for the little ones to 
carry home with them. 

When supper was over, Grandpa stepped 
solemnly up to Sadie; and after making a 
funny little speech about the importance of 


learning to sew, as Grandma’s eyes were 
getting dim, and soon Sadie would have to 
do all the family mending, he presented the 
little girl with a silver sewrng-bird that 
would screw onto a table and hold the 
cloth while she hemmed the edge. 

At half-past nine o'clock, the little party 
broke up, and every one said that they had 
had a splendid time. 


CINNAMON. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


INNAMON is a minister’s 
cat; perhaps that is the 
reason he is so knowing. 
Breathing the air of books 
and sermons may quicken 
his intellect, —if he has 
one. Katie says he under- 

stands everything she says to him; she 

knows he does. 

Cinnamon is a dread foe to the neigh- 
bors’ hens, and they are beginning to find 
it out. One day he was lying on the iron- 
ing-table keeping Katie company, when she 
quietly remarked to him, — 

‘¢ Why. Cinnamon, just see all those hens 
in the yard! I should think you ’d better go 
out and drive them away.” 

Cinnamon opened one eye, then the 
other; glanced out of the window, stretched 
himself, yawned, jumped down, and walked 
to the door. Katie let him out; and the 
next minute she saw the hens scampering 
in all directions, with Cinnamon close after 
them. 

He is passionately fond of. raisins, and 
teases for his share whenever they are 
brought out to be picked over. But it is 
hard to satisfy him. One day Katie missed 
him, and looking in the pantry found him 
on the high shelf where they were kept, 
munching away at them. He had_ suc- 
ceeded in opening the pasteboard package 
in which they were kept, and had helped 
himself. 

I am afraid he was not punished so much 
as he deserved ; for a few days later he made 
another expedition to the top shelf, and 
Katie found him just getting down with a 
package of catnip in his paw. 

Now, you may think these are made-up 
stories ; but Cinnamon is a real cat, and the 
stories must be true, for the minister's wife 
told me. 


One man is as good as a million when he 
stands for a great truth, and is clothed with 
its authority and majesty. 


TRUE-HEARTEDNESS pleases both God and 
man. The cowardice which takes what it 
can get from religion, here and hereafter, 
but is always ready to evade any painful 
sacrifice on its account, is worthless. — 
Gerkie, 


Every Other Sunday. 


Ceacher’s Department. 


MR. HORTON’S ACCEPTANCE 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of 


Directors of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
held Jan. 4, 1892, the following letter was received 
from Rey. E. A. Horton, addressed to a special 
committee of the Board, who, in behalf of the 
Directors, had invited Mr. Horton to become the 
executive officer of the Society :— 


Bosron, Dec 30. 1891. 


To Mr. R. C. Humpureys, Mrs. KATE GANNETT 

We tts, Mr. J. O. Nornts : 

Dear FrienpDs, —- After serious deliberation, quite 
natural in view of the great change required in my pro- 
fessional life, I have decided to accept the hearty invita- 
tion extended to me through you from the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, and add to my official position 
as president the functions of executive agent, with the 
duties heretofore performed by Rev. H. G, Spaulding, 
our General Secretary. If agreeabie to the Board, I will 
begin my full service on Feb. 1, 1892. 

The work in itself is large enough and important 
enough for any one, however aspiring; indeed, it is the 
ideal of it that somewhat intimidates me. However, I 
will take up the duties, and seek to fulfil them, and try 
the path, to the best of my powers. 

We are not strangers to each other in this common 
cause. No greater call exists to-day than the need of 
educating our young people in morals and religion, and 
in our liberal faith. I know how deeply interested the 
members of the Board are in the prosecution of this 
work, and I look forward with pleasure to the still closer 
association I shall have with them in this glorious move- 
ment. Some of my brightest recollections grow out of 
my connection with the Sunday-School Society, and I 
deeply appreciate the good-will that has always existed 
toward me from all. I need that kind support more 
than ever as we go forward on tiie new basis. 

I wish to express my personal feeling concerning our 
Secretary, who now retires after a long and flourishing 
service. He has made it harder for his successor in one 
way, and easier in another. He has set forth a high 
standard, and that will demand from me more exertion 
to keep up to it; he has enlarged the scope of the Society 
and strengthened it, and that gives me something to rest 
on. In many ways Mr. Spaulding has made signal suc- 
cess of his work, and [ congratulate him on the record. 
With all others of the Board, I regret strongly the need 
he has to leave, and I desire to express my deep sym- 
pathy for the cause. Maya providential leading be seen, 
gradually bringing sure benefits for himself and his 
family. 

Thanking the Board for the honor and confidence im- 
plied in the offer which has been so generously made, 
and assuring the members of my full appreciation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EKpwarp A Horton. 


At the same meeting the following resolutions, 
introduced by Mr. J. O. Norris, were unanimously 
passed by the Directors of the Society .— 

WHEREAS, for family reasons that he feels to be im- 
perative, the Rev. Henry G, SPAULDING has resigned 
the office of General Secretary of the Sunday-School 
Society, — 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors accept his resig- 
nation with a profound sense of the loss that it brings to 
the Society, to Unitarian Sunday-schools, and to all in- 
terested in Sunday-school work. 

fesvlved, That they desire to express their apprecia- 
tion of the musical knowledge, literary culture, and 
broad, accurate scholarship that Mr, Spaulding has shown 
in the preparation of the Service Book and Hymnal, the 
Special Services for festival occasions, the manuals that 
bear his name, and ‘‘ Every Other Sunday.” 

Resolved, That Mr. Spaulding’s nine vears of service 
have been marked by fertility in suggestions and in re- 
sources, by real devotion to the duties of his office, and 
by an able and convincing presentation of the pur- 

. poses of this Society, which have elevated the stand- 
ard and quality of Sunday-school work throughout the 
denomination. 


Resolved, That in withdrawing from this Board, Mr. 


Spaulding takes with him the personal regard and best 
wishes of all its members. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Tuis is the title of an exceedingly interesting and 
very valuable paper by Rev. J. W. Chadwick, which 
was read in Channing Hall, Dec. 7, 1891, before 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Union, and has been 
printed in pamphlet form by George H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin Street, Boston. We wish every Sunday- 
school teacher might have a copy of this discourse 
to “read, ponder, and inwardly digest.” Send six 
cents to the publisher, and possess the most schol- 
arly statement that has been made in recent times 
of the help which the higher criticism has given us 
toward a right understanding and true appreciation 
of the Bible. 

In his closing paragraph Mr. Chadwick says :. 

“The grand achievement of biblical criticism is 
not merely a separate synthesis of Old Testament 
and New, —it is a synthesis including both in its 
majestic sweep. ‘There is no break in the develop- 
ment from the fetichism of tiie early Semites to the 
filial and fraternal heart on which the loved disciple 
leaned. And the development is as strictly human 
as that of any child from his first feebleness to the 
maturity of all his powers. Human, but not there- 
fore any less divine; for there is nothing without 
God. We cannot deprecate too much such words 
as Canon Driver’s, when he says of the negative 
and positive achievements of the higher criticism, 
‘They do not touch either the authority or inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures.” They do not, if by their 
authority is meant the weight of their established 
truth, and by their inspiration is meant their power 
to touch our hearts and quicken us to higher things. 
But if they mean the authority and inspiration of a 
special, supernatural revelation, such inspiration and 
authority are pulverized by the impact of the critic’s 
negative and positive results.” 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOI UNION. 


Tue December meeting of the Union was one of 
peculiar interest to the members by reason of the 
farewell addresses of Rev. H. G. Spaulding and 
Rey. Dr. Brooke Herford. Mr. Spaulding spoke of 
the warm interest he had felt in the Union from its 
beginning. It was in response to a call he had 
issued that those who organized the Union in 1888 
came together. Since that time the society had 
gone on from strength to strength; but it still has 
a work to do, and the places of those who now leave 
its ranks will be speedily filled. Men come and go; 
but institutions that meet any real need live on, 
and new workers are raised up to take up the bur- 
dens which others have laid down. Mr. Spaulding 
believed the golden age of the Sunday-school is in 
the coming time, for which we of to-day are to 
“make the paths straight.” His faith in our Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools lay not in what they have 
achieved, but in their great-and for the most part 
undeveloped possibilities. In closing, Mr. Spaulding 
paid a tribute to Dr. Herford’s interest in the Union, 
and bade him God-speed as he leaves Boston for the 
“old home” across the sea. 

Mr. W. H. Baldwin, in a few happy remarks, 
spoke of what Mr. Spaulding had done for the 
Union and for Sunday-schools, and moved that the 
Board of Directors be requested to express to him 
the regret felt by the Union. at his departure from 
Boston, and their appreciation of his nine years of 
service as Secretary-of the Sunday-School Society. 
This motion was unanimously carried. 

The subject for the evening, “ Bible-Study,” was 
then taken up ‘The first speaker was Prof. C. H. 
Toy, of Harvard University, author of the widely 
used manual on “ The History of the Religion of 
Israel.” Professor Toy spoke for half an hour 
without notes, giving an interesting sketch of two 
of the famous Hebrew.’ prophets, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and showing how the characters of the Old 
Testament should be treated by the teachers of 
older classes in the Sunday-school. Each prophet 


was made more real by being exhibited in contrast 
to the other, while both were presented as types of 
moral courage and loyalty to the inward voice. In 
connection with Ezekiel’s teaching of the responsi- 
bility of the individual, Professor Toy said the 
modern doctrine of heredity should be allowed its 
full weight. The modern teaching enforces the 
divine law as this is seen in the natural order of tlie 
universe; the Hebrew prophet referred oes 
to the divine Law-giver. 

Dr. Herford, after referring to the numerous 
leave-takings which circumstances forced upon him, 


took up the topic of Bible-study, and urged a more ~ 


thorough reading of the Scriptures themselves. 
The Sunday-school teacher should be perfectly 
familiar with the whole Bible, in order to teach well 
any part of it. Moreover, the teacher should have 
some guiding principles in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures. Take the miracles, forexample. Get behind 
the miraculous account; see the germ-fact or idea 
out of which it grew. Recognize the Hebrew point — 
of view in tracing everything to Deity. In this way 
the so-called miracle becomes not less, but greater. 
Follow some guiding princip!e also in interpreting 
the Old Testament characters. . Get at the heart of 
such a story as that of Deborah. Present Samuel 
as a person filled with the one thought of God’s 
presence, like a child who is born with a strong 
religious susceptibility. In closing, Dr. Herford 
spoke of the fascinating history of the Captivity, 
and of the religious lessons to be drawn from it. 

The last speaker of the evening was Rey. E.R. . 
Butler, of Revere, who emphasized the importance 
of dealing truthfully with children in all our expo- 
sitions of the facts and doctrines recorded in the 
Bible. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


At the January meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union the subject discussed was ‘“ Methods 
of Work in the Primary Department.” Miss A. C. 
Dockham, Miss F. 8. Merrill, Miss Hooper, Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, and others took part in the debate, 
which was of unusual interest. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton has been chosen one 
of the Directors of the Sunday-School Union, in 
place of Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, resigned. 


One of the most interesting features of the New 
Year’s party of the Sunday-school of the Unitarian 
church in Arlington, Mass., was the presentation to 
the superintendent, Mr. Herbert H. Ceiley, of a gen- 
erous purse, on behalf of his many friends in the 
church and Sunday-school. The popularity of Mr. 
Ceiley is well shown in the fact that he has filled 
the position he now occupies for the past fifteen 
years. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-school in Framingham, 
Mass., has had lately a large increase in its mem- 
bership. The adult class, which includes several of 
the young ladies of the State Normal School, has 
more than doubled its numbers. The superintendent 
of the school is Rev. Ernest C. Smith, who has 
lately been installed as pastor of the church. Miss 
Abby L. Perry is the assistant superintendent. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every Ornen 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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